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. For ‘The Friend.” 
Extracts from a Letter Describing a Visit to 
3 Mammoth Cave, Kentucky. 
; (Continued from page 186.) 
_ To return to our party left standing at the 
mtrance which is, I should think, some 25 
eet wide by 15 feet high. Immediately in- 
ide the entrance and for a distance of about 
me-eighth of a mile, there is a powerful out- 
vard current of air during summer, and an 
qually powerful inward current during win- 
er, it was so strong as to make it difficult to 
i our lights. Within a few hundred 
irds from the mouth we came upon the re- 
pains of the old saltpetre works erected dur- 
ng the war of 1812-1815, when saltpetre was 
xtremely scarce and high; and now what do 
you suppose furnished the saltpetre ?—Bats! 
—During the winter they congregate in mil- 
ns in some of the large chambers, and the 
mains of those that die, decomposing on the 
estone floor, impregnate the soil with ni- 
rate of lime which is easily made into salt- 
etre. We saw, even at this season of the 
, immense numbers of the little animals 
ging in dusky clusters from the ceiling, 
d squeaking harshly as though disturbed 


x 


ooden tanks, &c., of the old saltpetre workers, 
ere being very little sign of decay as yet; 
sn the corn-cobs lying on the floor where 
xy were accustomed to feed the oxen more 
n fifty years ago, are still sound though 
nged in color. Here, too, in the hardened 
“y which forms the floor, and which almost 
ists any impression from a knife-point, 
ing nearly as hard as stone) are clearly 
upressed the foot-prints of the oxen and the 
tacks of the carts; it was then soft mud. 
2 we went on, the guide pointing out 
¢ noteworthy objects, as the “Great Ro- 
unda” some 200 feet in diameter and 150 feet 

zh, supposed to be situated just below the 
ling-room of the hotel; “Wandering Wil- 


Vu 
0 which a steady drop! drop! is heard at 


Metho- 


dry weather, until we entered the “ 


“ Pulpit,” which consists of a ledge of rocks 
some 25 feet high, a Methodist clergyman 
preached regularly about the beginning of this 
century. The rude benches of logs, upon 
which the congregation sat, still occupy their 
original positions. It is to be feared that the 
sermons delivered with such surroundings 
must have been of a rather sombre character. 
Leaving the “Church,” we soon came to the 
“ Giant’s Coffin,” an immense block of stone 
which bears a most wonderful resemblance to 
the object from which it is named ; it has evi- 
dently fallen from. the roof, and is about 40 
feet long, 20 wide and 9 thick. At the foot 
of the coffin the two main routes diverge ; 
leaving the “Short” or chief branch to our 
left, we turned sharply round to the right and 
entered upon “The Long Route,” passing 
through the “ Deserted Chamber,” a desolate, 
dreary place, through “ Bacon Chamber,” be- 
fore referred to, “Fat Man’s Misery,” a very 
contracted tortuous passage, difficult for me- 
dium sized people like ourselves, and really 
suffering to rash people like our stout fellow 
citizen, , who nevertheless forced 
himself through at last; through “Great Re- 
lief,” well named; by the borders of the “Dead 
Sea,” a most gloomy chasm filled with ap- 
parently pitchy water, and spanned by “The 
Bridge of Sighs ;” through the “Scotchman’s 
Trap,” which is an enormous flat rock prop- 
ped up by another sharp pointed rock some- 
thing like the dead-falls which boys set for 
rabbits, and which looks dangerous, but under 
which we must pass; then going with bowed 
heads through the “Valley of Humility,” a 
low passage-way, about four feet in height, 
the ceiling of which is beautifully smooth and 
white, on to “Lake Lethe,” a small lake about 
100 yards across, and over which we were 
ferried in a boat. Immediately beyond Lake 


our presence. The dryness and purity of|Lethe is the passage known as the “Great 
@ air is shown by the preservation of the| Walk,” a broad pleasant avenue, floored with 


coarse yellow sand. * * * * Here and there 
along the route, the guide burned powerful 
lights, which cast a lurid red glare upon the 
scene, bringing out its grandeur most impres- 
sively. We also frequently burned portions 
of the magnesium wire which we had pro- 
cured for the purpose, and which in the purity 
of its white brilliancy, had the effect of moon- 
light. Crossing Lake Lethe we kept on our 
way through a succession of passages, domes, 
and other wonders, till we reached the shore 
of “Echo River,” four miles from the mouth 
of the cave, here we embarked on another 
boat, and moved over the beautifully trans- 
parent water for three quarters of a mile, to 
the far shore; the water varies in depth from 


Spring,” where a man of the name of|three to thirty feet, and is as clear as Lake 
Willie was once lost for a considerable time ;|Superior, and that you know is saying a great 
ithe “Timepiece,” which is a pool of water|deal for it. 


seemed sluggish and languid—they sometimes 
reach the length of eight inches, but such 
large ones are rare. Here also live the eyeless 
crawfish, similar to our common brook craw- 
fish save in being white and destitute of eyes. 
The roof over the water is vaulted, and varies 
in height from two to forty feet; the average 
width of the “ River” is from fifteen to fifty 
feet. The echoes were thrilling, splendid, 
glorious! In the perfect silence of the cave 
the effect of a sudden sound was wonderful, 
prolonged on and on, fainter and fainter, until 
itseemed as if, like Tennyson’s brook, it would 
‘eo on forever.” Reaching the further shore 
we bade adieu to the doctor and his wife, 
they not feeling strong enough to undertake 
the whole of the route ; so the two guides fer- 
ried them back again over the lake, leaving 
and me alone on the shore. As they 
passed back by the way we had come the 
lady sang some simple airs, and the effect of 
the echo as the boat with its bright lights 
glided gently away into the darkness was al- 
most magical. As soon as they disappeared 
around a projecting angle of the rock we blew 
out our lamps so as to appreciate the utter 
darkness, and there we-waited in the dark for 
twenty minutes until the return of our guide, 
of whose approach we were aware long before 
he came in sight by the reflection of the light 
of his Jamps upon the side of the cave, our 
eyes having become so sensitive to light as to 
perceive the faintest rays. It is a strange 
feeling, that of utter darkness and perfect silence 
surrounding you, and it is wonderful, when 
one becomes a little accustomed to the exter- 
nal silence, how many internal sounds may 
then be perceived, as the beating of the heart, 
the rustling of the lungs, and other mysteri- 
ous sounds for which I cannot offer an ex- 
planation. It is merely a novel and rather 
pleasant experience if you have an apprecia- 
tive companion, but there are few nervous 
organizations which could long endure it if 
entirely alone, and it is a noteworthy fact 
that nearly all those who have been lost for 
more than three or four hours have, when 
found, been either delirious or asleep, the 
brain and nerve centers having been unable 
to bear the strain. We were told of a gentle- 
man who wandered from his party and by 
some accident extinguished his lamp; in en- 
deavoring to make his escape he became 
alarmed and finally insane, and crawling be- 
hind a large rock remained in that position 
for forty-eight hours, and though the guides 
repeatedly passed the rock behind which he 
was hidden in search for him he did not make 
any sign to attract their attention, and when 
finally discovered endeavored to make his 
escape from them, but was so exhausted that 
he was easily captured. His mind was not 


In Echo River are found the eyeless fish|restored until some time afterwards. In an- 


salar intervals, never varying during wet|(Amblyopsis Spelaeus) of which so much has|other instance a lady allowed her party to 


been said: we saw one specimen alive in the get so far in advance that their voices could 
Vhurch,” a vaulted room some 80 feet in| water, he was but a small one, some three|no longer be heard, and in trying to overtake 


r by 40 feet high; here from the! inches long, and when I took him in my hand them fell and put out her light, when she be- 
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came so terrified at her situation that she 
swooned, and when discovered only a few 
minutes afterwards and revived was found to 
be quite insane, and did not recover the use 
of her reason for several years. Scarcely a 
year passes but the guides have to go in 
‘search of persons who have been foolhardy 
enough to leave their party ; the demonstra- 
tions of gratitude to the guides when found 
are abject, and would be ridiculous if the par- 
ties were not in such terrible earnest; kisses, 
embraces and extravagant terms of endear- 
ment being lavishly bestowed. It is a rule 
that if by any possibility a guide and his party 
should be deprived of all their lights, they 
should wait quietly wherever they might 
happen to be at the time; for their absence 
from the hotel at the usual time for return, 
would be the signal for an energetic search on 


For ‘*The Friend.” 


his own, of elementary water, must now 


Sketches from the Memoranda of our late Friend}then, where it is submitted to, thoroug 


Christopher Healy. 
(Continued from page 190.) 
The diary resumed: “ Fourth-day, 9th mo., 


cleanse the floor of the heart: causing it 
become of a sweet smelling savor unto | 
Lord. Christopher Healy seems to have 


21st, we got to the house of our friend John|perienced these in no small degree; and 


Poole at Richmond. Here we rested till First- 
day, when we attended their usual meeting. 
Second-day met with the Meeting for Suffer- 
ings of Indiana Yearly Meeting. Third-day 
went to the Yearly Meeting of Ministers ard 
Elders. Fifth-day the Yearly Meeting com- 
menced, which continued by adjournments 
until Third-day, 4th of Tenth month. Though 
some trying circumstances took place, yet 
the Yearly Meeting was owned by the Divine 
presence, whereby the church was edified. 
The next day we set out for home, by the 
way of Springboreugh, Zanesville, Mount 


the part of the other guides, and of course if|Pleasant, Sewickly, &c. The following Fourth- 


the party remained in one of the main avenues 
of the cave, they would-be found within a few 
hours after the search commenced. 

Here, on Echo River, we were on the same 
level as the Green River of the outside world, 
and into which the waters of Echo River 
doubtless empty by underground channels, 
for as the former rises and falls so does the 
latter; in time of freshet the muddy water 
backs up into Echo River, sometimes cutting 
off access to the remote portions of the cave. 
Ordinary fish and frogs are at such times 
washed into the gave, and are found for some 
time afterwards, but they soon disappear, not 
being able to survive long in their dark, cheer- 
less prison. 7; - cy ‘i 

Leaving the river and its wondrous echoes, 
and. passing through “ Proctor’s Arcade,” 
which is about 100 feet wide by 40 feet high 
and three quarters of a mile long, we reached 
the exquisitely beautiful gypsim incrustations; 
the purely white crystals have formed on the 
walls and ceiling in shapes of fairy-like deli- 
cacy and lightness, more like the petals of 
flowers than anything I think of in its natural 
state: the flakes are of all sizes, from those 
scarcely distinguishable to plates more than 
eight inches long ; they vary much in appear- 
ance, but preserve a general similarity of 
shape, viz: that of a thin curved plate much 

-greater in its length than breadth, and dis- 
tinctly fibrous in its structure. They originate 
in the crevices and minute fissures in the rock, 
from which they issue as gracefully as a fringe 
of lace. Often they are clustered together 
like flowers, the thin curved plates spreading 
from a common center like great tiger lilies or 
full blown roses ; the largest of these mineral 
blossoms is called the “Last Rose of Summer,” 
and projects gracefully from the roof. “Cleve- 
land’s Cabinet, “ Mary’s Bower,” “ Bacchus’ 
Glory,” “Rosa’s Bower,” &c., are names ap- 
plied to some of the chief glories of this part 
of the cave. “The Southern Cross” is a cross- 
shaped crevice several feet long in the roof, 
which is fringed and ornamented most beau- 
tifully with the little crystals. What I said 
before about the form of the crystals, applies 
only to those parts of the cave where the 
walls and roof are very dry; where the rock 
and atmosphere are moister the gypsum ap- 
pears in brilliantly white lumpy concretions, 
as in “ Snow-Ball Chamber,” where the walls 
and roof are covered with masses of the size 
and general appearance of snow-balls thrown 
hard enough to flatten and fasten themselves 

. against the. surface... * 2 7 FF, 

“(To be continued.) * ~~ 


day week we got to Isaac Evans’. Fifth-day 
to our friend William Rhoads; and the next 
day at evening, 10th mo. 21st, I was favored 


manifest fruits of the new creation of Goc 
Christ Jesus, he proved himself willing to 
come a disciple—one who accepts the instr 
tions or doctrines of another, being gui 
thereby of Him who had bought him with 
price of His own blood, at a cost, like 
good merchantman of old, of selling all ¢ 
he had in purchase thereof. 

Again, our friend realized in his pilgri 
progress, that all true honor cometh from ¢ 
only; and that “before honor is humilit 
Here was one great secret of his growth. 
honored his Master by the costly sacrifice 
humility and contrition of soul before Hi 
and He, agreeably to his gracious prom 
“Them that honor me, I will honor,” in r 
return helped and honored him, Being 


to reach home, and was gladly received by|gaged to bring all the tithes—those of m 


my dear wife and family; and felt a thankful 
heart to Him, who had called me forth, and 
brought again in peace. May He have ail the 
honor. Blessed forever be His holy Name.” 

He returned his certificate in the same 
month, with the information that the visit 
had been greatly to the peace of his mind. 
He brought with him also divers testimonials 
of unity with his company and religious ser- 
vices, from Monthly and Quarterly meetings 
which he had attended, and also from Indiana 
Yearly Meeting. 

Though these sketches may be a little 
further prolonged by giving some relation of 
his last illness, and the happy closing scene, 
yet, as already statedsthe foregoing is the last 
entry which our dear friend appears to have 
made in his journal. And now having follow- 
ed him from the period of early youth to near 
the age of seventy years; and in spiritual 
stature from a babe in Christ, through the 
successive stages of growth in grace and holi- 
ness, till he became, through the Lord’s bless- 
ing, a pillar in His house, it may be well for 
us to pause, and honestly to query where he 
began, and where laid the foundation of the 
spiritual edifice ; and how builded thereon as 
to reach that establishment in the Truth, with 
which his Divine Master honored him ? 

An early yielding of the heart and affec- 
tions to the God of all grace, through obedi- 
ence to “the reproofs of instruction—which 


are the way of life’—and this followed up by} ple.” 


anise, and cummin, as well as the weigh’ 
matters—into the storehouse of his Lord, 
who is rich in blessing poured them out u: 
him, till he could from his heart exclaim, 
is enough. Withal he was self-abased—an 
dispensable condition in the life of faith. A 
being made willing to buy the Truth, at 
price of becoming a fool before men for 
Saviour’s sake, he was brought to feel his o 
unworthiness, as well as nothingness, with, 
the immediate putting forth of his Heave: 
Father's helping hand; to whom, as th 
memoranda clearly show, he was engaged 
render all the praise. Moreover he was 1 
ashamed of the cross of Christ Jesus, his d 
Redeemer; but glorified in it. Here is 1 
real, though perhaps sometimes hidden cai 
of the stumbling, halting gait of many p 
fessors. They do not, at least in the livi 
inviting language of consistent conduct 8: 
in their measure, with the Apostle of Jes 
“God forbid that I should glory, save in 1 
cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom 1 
world is crucified unto me, and I unto t 
world.” We believe submission to this er 
is the beginning of the new life unto Chr 
And its maintenance and faithful support fl 
which constitutes us disciples of Jesus in 1 
straight and narrow way—than which th 
is no other—unto eternal life. The Savion 
own words are: “Whosoever doth not bear 
cross, and come after me, cannot be my di 
This it is, truly, that enables to ov 


2 bis “ew “ 


faithful acquiescence to what He, through His}come the world with all its deceitful allt 
Holy Spirit, makes known to us in the day of|ments. Which must be overcome before 
small things, is that which signally draws'can sing the new song of “the hundred 
down the Divine blessing; as well as, in the|forty and four thousand, which were redee 
language of Holy Writ, prepares the way of the| from the earth.” It was in view perhaps 
Lord, and tends to make His paths straight./this cross being unpalatable to the world 
Furthermore, the sacrifices of old, acceptable|the worldly carnal part in us, that our d 
unto our Heavenly Father, we read were}Redeemer uttered the significant, blessi 
made by fire unto Him. In sacrifices of this|“ Blessed is he, whosoever shall not be offen 
character, there must of necessity be an en-|in me.” 
tire change in, or destruction of the thing Another stronghold of our friend wa 
offered. A sacrifice thus made is represented|his full and unwavering belief in the 2 
as “being of a sweet smelling savor unto the|} Testament doctrine of “ universal and sav 
Lord.” Hence perhaps the a eg of the Light,” so ably advocated and maintain ed 
apostle: “I beseech you therefore, brethren,|R. Barclay in his Apology for the true é 
by the mercies of God, that ye present your|tian divinity. A doctrine fundamental 
bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto] our Society from its rise; even, “that G 
God, which is your reasonable service.” This|/ight, and in him is no darkness at all.’ 
kind of sacrifice, like the baptism by the Holy|“I am the light of the world: he t 
|Ghost and fire, which the Forerunner of the}loweth me shall not walk in darkn 
Méssiah sptaks of as contradistin guished from! shall have ‘the light of life.* And als 
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itten of the eternal Word, which was with| which existed between two parties of the 
d, and was God: “In him was life; and|islanders, and upon which they require arbi- 
life was the light of men.” A doctrine never-| tration. He had been under the impression 
less which some modern professors of our|that we were a man-of-war, as we had fired 
me, are much disposed to call in question|two guns on entering the bay, and being re- 
toignore! Just as though Christ was not) ceived by our officers, who wore the cap of 
true and saving Light which “lighteth|naval reserves, he continued in the belief till 
sry man that cometh into the world ;” and|the captain explained what the ‘ Rahaia’ was 
though any could witness the blood of}and why she had called at Pitcairn. 
us to cleanse from all sin who did not, in| “The case which the captain was to have 
first place, walk in the light, which causes] heard judicially was laid before us for our ad- 
» blood to be truly effectual to our cleans-| vice, while the flues of the ship were being 
Christopher Healy was strong in this/cleaned. When the British government re- 
portant doctrine, with others also which| moved the Pitcairn Islanders to Norfolk Is- 
- according to godliness; and was notjland, no return to the old home was contem- 
iamed to profess his good profession before! plated ; but the indolent half-castes found the 
ny witnesses. On this subject in hisearly|task of keeping the Norfolk Island roads in 
moranda, he says, this “light did teach me| good repair was heavier than they cared to 
at 1 Should do, and what I should leave|perform, and fifty-two of them have lately 
Jone.” And again, “I was clearly con.|come back to Pitcairn. A widow, who re- 
ced by the divine light in my heart, that I| turned with the others, claims a third of the 
s a daily transgressor, and that if I con-| whole island, as having been the property of 
ued therein, my portion would be with the/her late husband, and is supported in her de- 
serable. mand by half the islanders, while Moses 
4astly, having lived to Him, who died for| Young and the remainder of the people admit 
2; and being, in the fellowship of suffering,| the facts, but assert that the desertion of the 
aed with the same mind as his dear Master,|island was complete, and operated as an entire 
who is mighty to save and to deliver, was|abandonment of the titles, which the reoccu- 
h his Servant in heights and in depths, in|pation cannot revive. The success of the 
aicings and tribulations, and finally gather-| woman’s claim, they say, would be the de- 
him, we have no doubt, into the garner of|struction of the prosperity of Pitcairn. 
uloyed and never-ending rest. And now| “The case would be an extremely curious 
éhink the language concerning him may|one if it had to be decided on legal grounds, 
| He being dead yet speaketh !” Also that} for it would raise complicated questions both 
as his life-long dedication and faithfulness|on the nature of British citizenship and the 
dly proclaim, Follow me,as I have followed|character of the ‘occupation’ title; but it is 
rist the Lord. probable that the islanders will abide by the 
(To be continued.) decision of the Governor of New South Wales, 
Bee Oh to Wien med they consider themselves in 
Vegi de ~ |some degree attached. 
ae mt ae of the Bounty. “When we had drawn up a case to be sub- 
Nt istory of the Mutineers of the Bounty| mitted to Sir John Young, at Sidney, our cap- 
i been given, from time to time, in the|tain made a commercial treaty with the ma- 
pane of “The Friend” and recent books of|gistrate, who agreed to supply the ships of 
i 8. C. W. Dilke stopped for a few hours| the new line, whenever daylight allowed them 
Pitcairn’s Island, in a voyage from Panama|to call at Pitcairn, with oranges, bananas 
New Zealand, about the end of 1867. ducks and fowls, for which he was to receive 
At half past two o'clock,” says he, “land|cloth and tobacco in exchange; tobacco being 
3 sighted right ahead, and by four o’clock| the money of the Polynesian archipelago. M. 
Were in the bay, such as it is, at Pitcairn.| Young told us he had thirty sheep, “which 
Although at sea there was a calm, the|were owned by each of the families in turn, 
f from the ground-swell beat heavily upon|the household taking care of them, and re- 
shore, and we were fain to content our-| ceiving the profits for one year. Water, he 
7es with the view of the island from our|said, sometimes falls short on the island, but 
ks. It consists of a single volcanic peak,|they then use the juice of the green cocoa- 
g with an arras of green creeping plants,|nut. Their school is excellent; all the chil- 
sion flowers and trumpet vines. As for|dren can read and write, and in the election 
people, they came off to us dancing over| of magistrates they have female suffrage. 
Seas in their canoes, and bringing us green| “When we went on deck again to talk to 
mges and bananas, while a large Union/the younger men, Adams asked us a new 
Ik was run up on their flag-staff by those| question: ‘Have you a Sunday-at-home, or a 
Beene on shore. British Workman?’ Our books and papers 
ti the first man came on deck, he rushed| having been ransacked, Moses Young pre- 
he captain, and shaking hands violently,| pared to leave the ship, taking with him pre- 
‘d, in pure English, entirely free from ac-|sents from the stores. Besides the cloth, to- 
it, ‘How do you do, captain? How’s Vic-| bacco, hats and linen, there was a bottle of 
ia?” There was no disrespect in the omis-| brandy—given for medicine—as the islanders 
1 of the title ‘Queen ;’ the question seemed|are strict teetotallers. While Young held the 
some from the heart. The bright eyed|bottle in his hand, afraid to trust the lads 
4, Adams and Young, descendants of ‘the| with it, Adams read the label and cried ont, 
imty Mutineers, who had been the first to|‘ Brandy! How much for a dose? 0, yes! I 
our sides, announced the coming of| know, its good for the women!’ When they 
ses Young, the ‘magistrate’ of the isle, who] at last left the ship’s side, one of the canoes 
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Poor islanders! the regular visits of the 
Panama steamers will bring them, in all pro- 
bability, more evil than good. And how their 
brains must have been vexed by that woman’s 
claim to her husband’s property—a claim 
which would have puzzled a Philadelphia 
lawyer, as the saying is. And to think, too, 
how far ahead of us they are in the vexed 
question of the day—women’s rights—female 
suffrage in that atom of civilized Anglo-Saxon 
life at the Antipodes! 


OB ret es 
Selected for “The Friend.” 
Some Deep Considerations. 
(Contisued from page 186.) 
10th. I have had a deep sense of this also, 
that if the Lord should suffer such a thing to 
fall out among us, it may cause a great shak- 
ing and shattering in Israel. Surely I may 


say, it would come very unexpectedly and 


unsuspectedly to many; and so such persons 
would be surprised with it, and not at all pre- 
pared for it. Alas, who could suspect (feeling 
persons so eminent in the power, and so exer- 
cised and skilful in the way and paths of 
righteousness, and so able to instract others 
therein) that they could possibly fall in any 
degree from the truth and power of life! And 
yet they are not free from temptation; and 
if they be confident of their own strength, 
and forget the tender hand of the Lord, He 
may suffer atemptation to enter them, which 
presently begets a ground for evil weeds to 
spring up in, and for blindness, and hardness, 
and error from the pure power, to creep in it. 
O dear Friends! who know the preciousness of 
life, and desire the preservation of the Lord 
in your several conditions, let us fear the 
Lord, and His goodness to us, remembering 
what a low ebb we were at when the Lord 
visited us, and how freely He visited, and how 
freely He daily preserveth, that we may not 
be hardened or lifted up against the world, or 
against any sort of professors; but may mag- 
nify the grace which hath made and keepeth 
up the difference between us and them, pray- 
ing to the Lord for them, and watching for 
the hour of His mercy to them, exercising all 
manner of sweetness, and meekness, and long- 
suffering towards them in the mean time; 
also pitying and bearing with all the tempted 
ones among ourselves, as such who are sen- 
sible that we also may be tempted, and that 
understand the ground why we fall not by 
the ‘temptation. What shall I say more? 
There are three Queries appearing in my view 
in relation to this thing, which the hearts of 
some may desire satisfaction about ; to which 
I find somewhat, in way of answer, springing 
up in me. 
Query Ist. How may a man, whom the 
Lord hath exalted by gifts and services to 
Him, be preserved from falling? 

Answer. There is that which waiteth to 
preserve, and is still stretching forth its hand 
to keep to itself that which it hath gathered ; 
which being hearkened and yielded unto in 
its discoveries and warnings, will not fail to 
deliver the soul from the danger and snares 
of every condition. 

2d. There is the free mercy and love of the 
covenant, wherein the soul may find help and 
pity, although it should be somewhat tainted 


aed boarded us in state. He was a grave| was filled with a crinoline and blue silk dress|and entangled with the snares of the enemy. 


gentlemanly man, English in appearance,|for Mrs. Young, and another with a red and 


somewhat slightly built, as were indeed|brown tartan for Mrs. Adams, both given by |to wit, of humility 


a The magistrate came off to lay be-|lady passengers, while the lads went ashore 
the captain the facts relating to a feud!in dust coats and smoking caps.” wil 


3d. There is a proper frame or state of spirit; 
and brokenness, which is 
fit for Israel in every condition ; but more es- 
pecially when he is exalted in the dominion 
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and power of life, and honored with great gifts 
and services for the Lord. In this Israel is 
safe; and happy is he who is not suffered to 
abide in any degree of exaltation of spirit; 
but is brought down again (through the ten- 
der mercy and love of the Lord) into this, 
though by the buffetings of Satan. 

Query 2d. How may the little ones, if the 
Lord should suffer one or more (of such as 
have been very eminent in His service) to de- 
cline and fall, how may they be preserved 
from falling with him or them? 

Ans. Keeping to the measure of life in the 
particular, and not valuing others by an ap- 
prehension concerning them; but only know- 
ing and honoring them as they are felt and 
discerned in the life; this will preserve every 
particular (that is thus ordered) from being 
tainted with any of their snares or deviations. 
O Israel! O little babes! know no man after 
the flesh, but the Lord alone in His living 
Spirit. For man is but a vessel, wherein the 
life may appear or disappear at pleasure ; and 
the Lord is not engaged to make use of man 
in His service, further than He seeth good. 
The Lord may appear where He hath never 
appeared before, and He may not appear 
where He hath hitherto appeared very fre- 
quently and powerfully. Oh! know the life 
in thine own heart, that is to be the judge in 
thee concerning the appearances of life in 
others. If that judge not, be still and silent 
in thy heart, waiting for its judgment ; when 
that judgeth, let all thy thoughts and reason- 
ings be bowed down under it. Let man have 
no more than his due, while the Lord pleaseth 
to make use of him; and to such there will 
acerue no great shaking or damage, when the 
Lord layeth aside any of His own instruments. 
But if any thing but the life judge, it will still 
either be setting up, or throwing down, man; 
whereby there will come loss on either hand 
in the issue, to all such who thus act. 

(Lobe continued.) 


Tsetse, or Poison-fly.—This great barrier to 
African travelling was first met by the Boers 
and other travellers on the Limpopo; and 
though most people on their first encounters 
felt doubts regarding its repute of the sting 
being fatal to horses and cattle, too painful 
experience of its ravages has left no doubt on 
the subject. We find again the insect rising 
here, after we bad completed more than a 
thousand miles of our explorations towards 
the unknown interior of Central Africa, cross- 
ing our path and stopping our progress in 
every direction. The tsetse is, in extreme 
length, half an inch, or very little more, and 
has very much the appearance of a young bee 
just escaped from its cell, ora bee half-drowned 
in honey, the wings being always closed when 
stationary. The body is not quite so long as 
that of a bee, and much more slender. 

The bite of the tsetse is something like that 
of the mosquito, but the pain not so lasting. 
It assails different animals in theit most de- 
fenceless parts: a man behind the back be- 
tween the shoulders, and an ox on the back 
or under the belly ; a horse in the same places, 
and inside the nostrils; and a dog on the fore- 
head, &c. With the proboscis they penetrate 
a pilot cloth coat and whole suit of under- 
clothes. The bite of this insect is fatal to 
cattle, horses, sheep, and dogs; but there is a 
peculiar breed of the latter known as Makoba 


morial been reared in the “fly” country, and|irritation and small white blisters. It see 
escaped a cow milk diet, as the natives say. It|to be a kind of vine-bug. Very fine hiv 
has no ill-effects whatever on game or upon|with honey, are often found in the baob: 
men, except that the being bitten by numbers|and many of the larger birds delight to bu 


is likely to induce headache, as with the irri- 
tation of mosquitoes. 
have observed them, are, first, in the ox, a 
swelling under the throat, which if lanced 
emits a yellowish fluid. The hair stands on 
end, or is reversed. The animals become de- 
bilitated ; and, though the herbage be ever so 
luxuriant, refuse to eat their fill, and become 
thin. The eyes water, and at length, when the 
end is approaching, a continual rattling in the 
throat may be heard at a few paces’ distance. 
It sometimes happens that a fly-bitten ox will 
live, but very rarely, and only when it has no 
work to perform. Work and rain are great 
precipitators of their end. In horses the 
symptoms are swelling about the eyes and 
nostrils, the hair is reversed, and, though they 
have the best of food, they become thin, 
sleepy, and, pining gradually, at length die. 

Both cattle and horses live from fourteen 
days to six months after having been bitten 
by tsetse, but they generally die after the first 
rain has fallen. A dog dies in ten or twelve 
days, or two or three weeks at latest. It is 
perceptible ih the eyes, which are swollen and 
protruding. After death the heart of an ox 
is generally incased in a yellowish glutinous 
substance, which might be mistaken for fat. 
The flesh is full of little bladders of fluid, and 
the blood also is half fluid, which becomes 
congealed on cooling. The vitals are of a 
livid color. 

The tsetse fly is generally found within a 
few miles of water, in rich sandy ridges near 
marshy spots, and generally in mopani or 
mimosa forests. I have known them to shift 
their positions, or encroach on new ground, 
or leave parts where fire-arms have driven 
the game out of a district. They are mostly 
only found within a certain range from water. 
To the buffalo in particular the insect is more 
attached, and often moves about with them 
in the rainy season.—Chapman’s S. Africa. 


The Baobab Tree-—We were lost in amaze- 
ment, truly, at the stupendous grandeur of 
this mighty monarch of the forest, in com- 
parison with which the largest of hundreds of 
surrounding palm trees sunk into apparent 
insignificance. The dimensions, which we 
took with a measuring-tape, proved its cir- 
cumference at the base to be twenty-nine 
yards. It had shed all its leaves, but bore 
fruit from five to nine inches long, containing 
inside a brittle shell, seeds, and fibres like the 
tamarind, enclosed in a white acetic powder 
or pulp, which, mixed with sugar and water, 
makes a very pleasant drink. The natives 
eat the fruit when thirsty, and at other times 
boil the pulp into a sour porridge. The flower, 
as I have since observed, is, when in season, 
lily-white, consisting of four leaves, and about 
eight inches in diameter. 
a glossy green, three always joined to one 
stem. The wood is soft and useless; the bark 
is more than six inches thick. The roots 
spread in every direction, and where the 
ground is hard project two feet above the sur- 
face, running for more than 100 yards. These 
trees are the resort of innumerable squirrels, 
mice, lizards, snakes, and also a small winged 
insect, called palele. When these insects 


dogs, which are exempt from the effects of its'alight on the human frame, they generally 


poison, the breed having from time imme-|deposit a fluid, which soon induces a painfual|he writes, We are justified by Christ J 


their nests in them. Amongst these are 1 


The symptoms, as I|koro (hornbill), grosbeak, green and bla 


shrews, crows, and the loveliest of birds, w 
plumage of celestial blue, the rajaike, wh 
often cheers one with its sweet song at 1 
dead hour of midnight.—Chapman’s S. Afr 


For “The Friend 
Barclay on Justification. 


Believing that little can be added of mu 
avail to that which has been so fully treat 
upon in the writings of the early Friends, 3 
fearing those writings are not so much ré 
by many, as might tend to their instructi 
especially on so important a subject as our j 
tification ; the following items are taken fr 
Barclay’s Apology vindicated from the er 
neous views of J. Brown, who.asserts tl 
justification “is done by the righteousn 
and death of Christ without, even before a 
work of righteousness be wrought in m: 
even as a debtor is freed by another payi 
the debt on his account.” In opposition 
which Barclay affirms, “that albeit recone 
ation and remission of sins be by the death 
Christ without, and the door opened, so tk 
all may be at peace by the offer of grace ma 
in Christ, if they reject it not, yet hereby 
man can be said to be justified, or appear ji 
properly, until Christ be received in his hea 
there to renew and purify him, and make h 
just; so that however justification may 
distinguished from sanctification, yet not 
vided ; nor yet so distinguished, that a man ¢ 
be truly said to be justified, who is unholy a 
unsanctified.” Barclay’s Works, vol..3, p. 4 
“For albeit the death of Christ was, that t 
righteousness of the law might be fulfilled 
us; yet it follows not, that the righteousn 
of the law must be fulfilled in all for whom 1] 
died, but only those ‘ who walk not after t 
flesh, but after the Spirit,’ which shows tl 
to be the condition requisite on our part, th 
we may partake of the benefit of his deatl 
p-417. “Freely confessing that not only p: 
doning of sin, but removing of the filth, as w 
as of the guilt, is the act of God’s mercy a 
grace, as saith the apostle, Tit. iii. 5,6. ¥ 
we are saved, and consequently justified, 
cording to his merey, by the washing of : 
generation ; since this is the fruit of the gra 
and Spirit of God freely given us.” Page 4 
John Brown says, “They, (the Presby 
rians,) own not that reconciliation was” 
perfected by Christ on earth, that there is I 
thing to be done by man in order to his actt 
justification.” Barclay. “Ifso, then, no m 
is actually justified, until something be do 
by him; and this implies a work; so her 
work of man is necessary for justificatio 
and this is rather more than I say, 
something be to be done on man’s part, 


The leaves are of|actual justification be obtained; then 


which is done by Christ before, must be 
a potential, or possible, justification, and w 
is this more than a capacity of being justifis 
P. 419. “For if by imputation men be reg 
justified, then they are as much or at lea 
really justified before they believe as 
since faith is an act of man’s will.” 
is here writing of mere intellectual faith 
held by the Armenians and others. In_ 
“Truth cleared of Calumnies,” vol. 3, p. 
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th ashe appeared and was made manifest 
the flesh at Jerusalem, and also as he is 
de manifest and revealed in us; and thus 
do not divide Christ, nor his righteousness 
ithout, from his righteousness within, but 
receive and embrace him wholly and undivid- 
1, as ‘The Lord our righteousness,’ Jer. xxiii. 
p. 30, by which we are both made and ac- 
vunted righteous in the sight of God, and 
hich ought not, nor cannot be divided: and 
ie manner and way, whereby his righteous- 
ass and obedience, death and sufferings with- 
it, became profitable unto us, and made 
is, is by receiving him, and becoming one 
ith him in our hearts, embracing and enter- 
ining that holy seed, which as it is embraced 
id entertained, becometh a holy birth in us. 
‘hich in Seripture is called ‘Christ formed 
ithin ; Christ within the hope of glory,’ Gal. 
. 9; Colos. i. 27, by which the body of sin 
ad death is done away, and we cleansed, 
id washed, and purged from our sins, not 
aaginarily but really; and we really and 
uly made righteous, holy and pure in his 
ght. Which righteousness is properiy said 
‘be the righteousness of Christ, for it is im- 
ediately from and stands in him, and is as 
‘separable from him as the beams are from 
1e sun; and it is through the union betwixt 
im and us of his righteous life and nature 
cought forth in us, and we made one with it, 
4 the branches are with the vine, that we 
ve a true title and right to what he hath 
one and suffered for us: for being so closely 
aited to Christ, his righteousness, obedience, 
eath and sufferings, becoming ours: thus 
we know him, and the power of his resur- 
sction, and the fellowship of his sufferings ; 
ing made couformable to his death,’ Phil. 
i. 10. By which nearness and fellowship, we 
ome to know a unity with the suffering seed, 
oth in ourselves and others, and therein to 
savail for its raising and deliverance, which 
oways derogates from the worth of the sa- 
rifice he offered up unto God, without the 
iates of Jerusalem, while he humbled him- 
elf unto death, even unto the death of the 
ross, tasting death for every man. This is 
m honest, plain and true account of our be- 
‘ef in this matter, and is in substance one and 
he same with that which at sundry times has 
een delivered.” It is fairly deducible from 
jage 168, that Friends’ belief consists, First, 
in the indwelling of Christ by his Spirit, in 
he heart. 2d. That the way to attain justifi- 
ation, through the sufferings and death of 
Jhrist, is by believing in the: Word of faith, 
vhich is in every man, and walking in the 
ight wherewith Christ hath enlightened every 
aan that cometh into the world. 3d. That 
tod’s act of justification is an immediate tes- 
imony of his Spirit, declaring men righteous. 
ith. That men can only know their justifica- 
ion, by the immediate testimony of his Spirit, 
which is immediate revelation. Itis not sur- 
rising that so many amongst Friends, should 
»e returning to the outward formularies of the 
hristian religion, when it is so boldly asserted 
at men are justified by an outward belief, in- 
‘tead of through the revelation of Christ within. 
“his was the reason of the Beaconite secession 
n England some thirty years ago; they were 
irst unsettled in their belief, and after that went 
0 outward baptism, outward ministry, &c. It 


nust lead inevitably tothis; but there was first 


, death to the lively influence of the Holy Spi- 


it, and then heterodoxy; but the object of|the lump a moment between them; then, at|and glory, 


he writer in penning this for “'The Friend,” 


is to turn Friends again to the faith of the|ponty, like a very large staff with a very small 
early Friends, under the hope that there may |bundle on the end of it, and set out to travel. 


be a quickening of many to stand and con- 
tend earnestly for our first victorious faith, 
and to remember who hath said, “for there 
must needs be heresies, that those who are 
approved amongst you, may be manifest.” 

Ob Friends, if through fear any hold back 
at a time like this, from manifest duty, al- 
though outwardly the danger might be equal to 
Queen Hsther’s, rest assured that deliverance 
will arise from another quarter; yet should 
she and her house be destroyed, Truth requires 
every man, woman and child to do their duty, 
for out of the mouths even of babes and suck- 
lings God shall perfect praise. Let none fear 
the enemy, truth will prosper. 

6) 
Millville, Orleans Co., N. Y. 
1st mo. 26, 1869, 


Selected. 
How Thermometers are Made, 

“ What is this?” said Lawrence, picking up 
a piece of glass from the floor. “It looks like 
a broken thermometer tube.” 

“Tt was blown for one,” said the gaffer. 

“ Blown !—so small!” exclaimed Lawrence. 
“T can’t find any hole in it.” 

“Tt has a hole—or bore, as we call it—of the 
usual size; but it is flat. That is to make a 
very little mercury look to be a good deal. 
Do you see a narrow white stripe running the 
length of the tube ?” 

Lawrence saw it, and said he had often ob- 
served the stripe in the backs of thermome- 
ters, but had never learned what it was for. 


As he ran in one direction, into a work room, 
the man backed off in the other, the glowing 
lump stretching between them like some mi- 
raculous kind of spruce gum. In a minute 
they were seventy or eighty feet apart, with 
a gleaming cord of glass, smaller than a pipe- 
stem, sagging between them. This was pre- 
sently lowered, laid out at its full length upon 
the ground, and broken from what was left of 
the lumps at the ends. 

Even the Doctor, who had hitherto said lit- 
tle, now expressed his astonishment and ad- 
miration, exclaiming, “Itis marvellous! it is 
truly marvellous!” 

“Of course,” said the gaffer, “the bore 
stretches with the tube, and keeps its flatten- 
ed shape. So does the stripe.” 

“ But what keeps the tube of uniform size? 
Why don’t it break ?” said Lawrence. 

The reason is this. As the glass runs out 
thin, it cools, and stops stretching, while it 
continues to draw out the soft glass from the 
thicker parts at the ends. If we wish to 
make a small tube, we stretch it quick, with- 
out giving it much time to cool. To make a 
large tube, we stretch slower. Here is a piece 
of barometer tubing, stretched in the same 
way ; so is this lot of homepathic medicine 
vials.” The “vials” were a small stack of 
hollow glass canes, about five feet in length, 
standing in a corner of the work-room, into 
which the visitors had followed the boy. 
“Though, of course,” added the gaffer, “to 
make them, we don’t flatten the bore, but only 


“Tt is a background to see the mercury |blow it larger.” 


against. Would you like to see such a tube 
made? Come here. Watch this man. 

With delight and curiosity Lawrence watch- 
ed. The man was gathering a lump of metal 
from one of the pots. He blew into it gently, 
and shaped it on a marver, flattening it until 
it resembled in form and size that part of a 
sword-hilt that is grasped by the hand. 

“Tn flattening it,” said the gaffer, “ he flat- 
tened the bubble of air he had blown into it.” 
Lawrence looked, and could see the bubble, 
about as broadas his finger, extending through 
the glass. “That is to be the bore of the 
thermometer—though of itself it is now larger 
than two or three thermometer tubes. Now 
they are going to put on the stripe.” 

A boy brought a lump of melted opaque, 
white glass on a ponty. It was touched to 
the now hardened sword hilt, and drawn from 
end to end along the flat side, leaving a stripe 
about as broad as a lady’s finger. The sword- 
hilt, with the stripe carefully pressed down 
and hardened upon it, was now plunged into 
a pot of melted glass, and thickly coated ; the 
soft exterior was rounded on a marver, until 
the entire body of glass, enclosing the stripe 
and the flattened bore, was in size and shape 
a little longer and considerably larger than a 
banana. 


“Then how are vials made out of these 
tubes ?” 

“These are cut into pieces of the right 
length, then the bottoms are melted and 
closed in by means of a common blowpipe, 
such as chemists use.” 

Lawrence was about to ask a similar ques- 
tion with regard to the thermometers, when 
a man came along, and, stooping, commenced 
cutting the long tube into uniform lengths of 
about five feet, and packing them together 
into a narrow, long box. 

“These,” said the gaffer, “he sends to his 
shop in Boston—for he is a thermometer- 
maker; there they are cut up into tubes of 
the right length ; an end of each one is melted 
and blown out into a bulb—the tube itself 
serving as a very small blowing-pipe. To 
avoid getting moisture into the bulb, instead 
of breath from the mouth, air from a small 
india-rubber bag is used. As the bag is 
squeezed at one end, the bulb swells at the 
other.” 

“ Then how is the mercury put in? so small 
a bore!” said Lawrence, trying to find it with 
a pin point. 

“The glass is heated, and that expands the 
air in it. As the air that is left cools and 
contracts, it is made to suck in the mercury. 


This was now slowly heated to a melting|To expel the rest of the air, the mercury is 


state. 
ty, bearing on its end a piece of glass resem- 
bling an inverted conical inkstand. This he 
set upright on the ground, the bottom of the 
inkstand uppermost. The blower, with the 
melting lump, now advanced, and held it over 
the ponty, until the soft mass dropped down 
and touched the bottom of the inkstand, to 
which it adhered, The man and the boy held 


a word of command, the boy shouldered his 


Then came forward a boy with apon-|boiled in the tube. 


When there is enough 
mercury in the tube to fill it, at as high a de- 
gree of temperature as it is expected ever to 
go, the end is softened, bent over, and closed 
up. As the mercury cools and contracts, it 
leaves a vacuum at the upper part of the tube.” 
—Our Young Folks for February. 


Unqualified obedience to the Lord of life 
is the necessary condition of dis- 
cipleship with Him, 
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For “ The Friend.” 
Faithfulness under Suffering, 

“ Hearken to me ye that follow after righteousness, 
ye that seek the Lord; look unto the rock whence ye 
are hewn, and to the hole of the pit whence ye are 
digged.” 

The tendency of the present feeling in the 
religious Society of Friends, is so generally 
towards expansion and diffusion, we are so 
occupied with plans for taking charge of other 
men’s vineyards, that there is no little danger 
of the members individually slighting the ne- 
cessary daily inspection of their own hearts, 
and in their zeal to promote their schemes for 
educational improvement and biblical instruc- 
tion for the conversion of others, to ignore 
the efficacy of consistent faithfulness to the 
principles they profess, as the most powerful 
means of propagating the religion of Christ. 

We not unfrequently hear it said, in com- 
mending the various novel movements of the 
day, that the primitive Friends were zealous 
and aggressive, and that the remarkable rapid 
increase of their converts was a proof of the 
value of untiring activity in preaching and 
teaching their religious belief. Doubtless 
they were peculiarly gifted for the work as- 
signed them, and as they were careful not to 
undertake the Lord’s work in their own will 
or time, but to go only when put forth by 
Him, and to preach or to teach as He bade 
them, their doctrine found a response from 
his witness in the hearts of their hearers, 
which wrought conviction of its truth, and 
made many willing to undergo reproach and 
suffering with a people, who though despised 
and persecuted by the world, enjoyed the sen- 
sible presence of Christ their Lawgiver, with 
all the rich blessings that presence conferred: 

But we apprehend that, next to the imme- 
diate operation on the heart, of the Holy Spi- 
rit, which, William Penn says, was remarka- 
bly poured out on the people of Great Britain 
in that day, the most efficient cause of the ra- 
pid spread of Quakerism, was the sight, con- 
stantly kept hefore the eyes of the multitude, 
of men, women and even children, whose daily 
lives proved that they regarded the world, its 
honors, its pleasures and itsriches not worthy 
to be put into comparison with working out 
their soul’s salvation with fear and trembling, 
and who welcomed scorn, torture and death, 
rather than fall short in their allegiance to 
Him, who had taught them to consider it their 
meat and their drink to do his will. -Thé humble 
steadfastness with which they took the spoil- 
ing of their goods, together with stripes and im- 
prisonment; the innocent boldness with which 
they denounced the crying sins of the times, 
and rebuked spiritual wickedness in high 
places, and the christian love and forgiveness 
they showed towards their cruel persecutors, 
were more convincing preaching than argu- 
ments the most logical, or eloquence the most 
fervid, “commending [them and their reli- 


condescended to exhibit the irrefragible test|frequent intercourse with them through th 


of his divinity, in restoring sight to the blind, 
hearing to the deaf, and the power of speech 
to thedumb. It was these outward and visi- 
ble proofs of his divine character and mission, 
which the envious and hypocritical Pharisees 
felt were undeniable, and made them fear that 
if they “let him thus alone, all men will be- 
lieve in him,” and therefore they determined 
to put him to death. 

When men or women, through the power- 
ful operation of divine grace, are brought out 
of a state of nature, wherein they serve their 
own lusts, “ having no hope and without God 


works giving their history, or the journals ¢ 
some of the more eminent among them. | 
we keep in mind the peculiar state of civ 
and religious Society which marked the er 
in which they came forth, we can perceive 
even at this distance of time, more clearl, 
perhaps, than they did themselves, the poy 
erful influence their pure religion, and thei 
firmness in upholding it, had on those aroun 
them. We recognize the relation they mair 
tained towards the world, as well as the cor 
nection between their modes of thought, thei 
habits and manners, and the conspicuous pos: 


in the world,” into the glorious kingdom of} tion they soon occupied in the militant church 


Immanuel, having their hearts filled with his 
love, and they enabled to love their neighbor 
as themselves, the marvellous regeneration is 


and the consequent hostile conduct ogee 
towards them by other professors. The im 
portant lessons taught by their history are th 


as perceptible, and as much an evidence of|completeness, symmetry and sufficiency of th 


the miraculous operation of Christ’s super- 
human power, as were any of the mighty 
works He wrought when personally on earth. 
The light of redeeming love, though shining 
through earthen vessels, cannot be hid; others 
seeing their good works, are drawn to glorify 
their Father in heaven, and even their ene- 
mies are constrained to admit “that indeed a 
notable miracle has been done * * and we 
cannot deny it.” These are the true gospel 
messengers; who, in different ages of the 
world, under the heat of persecution which 
Satan has raised against them and the cause 
they espoused, or amid the indifference or 
scorn of an ungodly generation, have “through 
faith subdued kingdoms, wrought righteous- 


simple, scriptural faith they promulgated 
when carried into consistent practice, unde 
the guidance and help of the Holy Spirit; th 
necessity of faithfulness even in what wer 
esteemed little and contemptible things; th 
practical exemplification, from the sense ¢ 
duty, of not being conformed to this worl¢ 
and the unfailing support granted to them b; 
their omnipotent Lord and Master when sui 
fering for their firm adherence to his requis 
tions, and in defence of the cause of truth an 
righteousness. Viewed thus, they are indee 
a cloud of witnesses teaching us of the presen 
time, who have entered into their labors, t 
lay aside every weight and the sin whic! 
doth so easily beset us, and to run with ps 


ness, obtained promises, stopped the mouth of] tience the race that is set before us. 


lions, quenched the violence of fire, out of 
weakness were made strong, waxed valiant in 
fight, and turned to flight the armies of the 
aliens.” . 

Tens of thousands of men claiming to speak 
as the ambassadors of Christ, have occupied 
the pulpits in the professing christian church, 
and, century after century, rehearsed in the 
ears of listening crowds, the fundamental 
truths of the gospel, recorded in the New 
Testament, illustrating and commending them 
in language dictated by cultivated intellects, 
or prompted by fervency of feeling. Many 
of them doubtless have adorned the doctrines 
they preached, and brought many souls to 
Christ. But alas! how many of those pro- 
fessed ministers have evinced that they were 
“ of the earth, earthy,” and, compared with 
the whole, how few of their hearers have been 
truly converted, or made more than nominal 
christians. Had all those who took upon 
themselves the sacred duties of pastors and 
teachers, manifested, by life and conversation, 
that they had themselves been thoroughly 
transformed by the renewing of their minds, 
and then, if rightly called, had preached the 
gospel “with the Holy Ghost sent down from 
heaven,” who does not believe the visible 
church, and indeed the whole world, would 


gion] to every man’s conscience in the sight of|have presented avery different reception and 


God,” and often extorting the acknowledg- 
ment, that though esteemed as “ the offscour- 
ing of all things,” their “ fellowship was with 
the Father and with his Son, Jesus Christ.’ 


appreciation of the religion of Christ than it 
does now? The most moving and convincing 
sermon is that of a consistent christian life. 
It is the true way of reaching beholders, and 


Our Saviour, who knew perfectly.the heart of|bringing them under the influence of the gos- 
man, and how much more easily and forcibly | pel; ‘and thus living and practising their pro- 
he is affected by evidence that can be recog-|fession, were the essential elements of the 
nized and appreciated by his senses, than by|success of the early Friends, and the rapid 
the mere declaration of truth, however clearly | growth of our religious Society. 


enunciated, said to the unbelieving Jews, 


While guarding against an undue estimate 


“though ye believe not me, believe the works.” |of those primitive believers, there is much in- 


To the messengers of the doubting Baptist he|struction and encouragement to be gained by| that life has of beautiful and worthy of love 


We trust it will not be uninteresting to th 
readers of “The Friend,” to have revived ii 
their recollection some short account of th 
trial and sufferings endured by many of thos 
pioneers in the gathering and establishmen 
of our religious Society, who, in the midst ¢ 
obloquy and persecution, endured hardnes 
as good soldiers of Jesus Christ. 

(To be continued.) 


Vegetable Nuisances.—Here I first exper: 
enced a new kind of nuisance, in the shape o 
a kind of grass, which, coming in contact wit! 
the body, is irritating in the extreme; creey 
ing through your clothes, it twists and screw 
itself into your body, and generally forms. 
small pustule. A kind of burr, like the bear 
of barley, is likewise troublesome, and ofte: 
prevented me from sleeping ; and another tal 
weed was covered with innumerable downy 
looking thorns, almost imperceptible to th 
eye, but when it is disturbed by the Dei 
traveller the thorns are scattered on the wi 
and then, settling on your clothes and body 
become so irritable and itching to the skin a 
to put one into a regular fever ; and often th 
skin of my body has been in a state of exec 
riation.— Chapman’s S. Africa. 


It is Never too Late—“Ah! that I could } 
heard by all oppressed, dejected souls! I wot 
cry to them—‘ Lift up your head, ahd con 
still in the future, and believe that it is nev 
too late!’ See! I too was bowed down by Ke 
suffering, and old age had moreover overtake: 
me, and I believed that all my strength hi 
vanished ; that my life, and my sufferings we 
in vain—and behold! my head has be 
again lifted up, my heart appeased, my sou 
strengthened ; and now, in my fiftieth year 
I advance into a new future, attended by 


Hhey had interviews with the Military Com- 
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“The change in my soul has enabled me 
stter to comprehend life and suffering, and 
am now firmly convinced that there is no 
uitless suffering, and that no virtuous endeavor 
invain. Winter days and nights may bury 
meath their pall of snow the sown corn; 
at when the spring arrives, it will be found 
jually true, that ‘there grows much bread 
_the winter night.’” 


+. —____- 


The cultivation of silk in California is re- 
orted as being in a highly prosperous condi- 
on. While in France and Italy the silk 
orm is affected by a fatal disease, on the 
acific coast of the United States the eggs are 
yund and the worms are healthy and vigor- 
as. It is stated that orders have been sent 


the operation of such a law, and a senator— 
now Speaker of the Senate—presented and 
advocated an amendment to exempt them; 
but the pressure brought to bear by the mili- 
ae interest was too great to be overcome, 
and the law was passed. 

We believe there has been no attempt to 


the present time. Within the last ten days, 
many, perhaps all, of the members of the re- 
ligious Society of Friends in this city, who 
come within the scope of the law, have re- 
ceived a notice as follows: 


“The annual Militia Tax of two dollars, as- 
sessed upon you for the year 1868, has been 
om Europe to the California silk growers|transmitted to the Military Tax Receiver, for 
‘r all the eggs they can produce for years to|collection. The same not having been paid 
me, at $4 per ounce, each ounce containing| within the time required by law, Demand is 

,000 eggs. The California Legislature has|hereby made upon you for the said tax, with 
mught to encourage this valuable interest by|the accrued costs thereon. If not paid within 
fering a premium of $250 for cultivating|ten days from the mailing hereof, it will be 
)00 mulberry trees for silk culture, and $300|collected by distraint and sale, thereby greatly 
x every 100,000 silk cocoons produced in]increasing the costs. Payment to be made to 
20d merchantable order.—Late Paper. Lt. Col. Edmund Randall, 241 South Sixth 
street. Militia Tax, $2; penalty 10 cts.; com- 
mission 40 cts.; warrant 75 cts. Total, $3.25. 

Joun M. Mrtuoy, 
Receiver of Taxes.” 


It is not a little humiliating to find that in 


To Parents—Give your sons an education 
at will be of practical use ; that will enable 
1em to support themselves; that they will 
squire when they become men ;—give them 
‘business education. 
the christian dispensation, there should be 
laws enacted by those who profess to be be- 
lievers in the doctrines and precepts promul- 
gated or sanctioned by its Divine Author, to 
compel others who feel themselves conscien- 
tiously bound to act in strict accordance with 
his emphatic declarations against every thing 

MILITIA TAX. pertaining to war or fighting, to give their 

Tn the Session of 1867, the Leyislature of|aid to military measures or preparations, and 
ennsylvania passed an Act “That all per-|inflicting a penalty upon them if they will not 
ms subject to military duty in the first|forego what they believe to be obedience to 
nilitary] division, who are not members of|his commands. Especially is this a sad com- 
me volunteer organization, shall either be-|mentary on the boasted “christian civiliza- 
me members of some volunteer organiza-|tion” of Pennsylvania, which was originally 
on, or shall pay into the treasury of the City |owned bya Friend, was first settled by Friends, 
* Philadelphia, annually, the sum of two dol-jand while it was governed by Friends was a 
is, which shall be a commutation for fines|refuge for any Who wished to enjoy, unmo- 
ad penalties for neglect to perform military |lested, the natural and inalienable right to 
‘rvices, except under call to prevent or repel|liberty of conscience. 

‘vasion, or to suppress insurrection,” &ec., &c.| The noble Founder of Pennsylvania, who 
‘The “first division,” we understand, em-|had suffered so much for his religion at home, 
races the city of Philadelphia only, so that}and knew well the subtle character of the 
jis law applies exclusively to its citizens, be-|spirit which persecuted for religious opinions, 
ween the ages of eighteen and forty-five|made this notable declaration in the charter 
gars, and is understood to have been pro-|he granted, “I do hereby grant and declare, 
cted and enacted solely to benefit certain|that no person or persons inhabiting in this 
olunteer companies in the city. ~ Province or Territories, who shall confess and 

Information of this Act being before the|acknowledge one Almighty God, the Creator, 
egislature did not reach Friends here, until] Upholder and Ruler of the world, and profess 

had already passed the House of Represen-}him or themselves obliged to live peaceably 
tives. A Remonstrance against its being|under the civil government, shall be, in any 
iade applicable to the members of our reli-|case, molested or prejudiced in his or their 
(ous Society, was promptly prepared by the|person or estate because of his or their con- 
iepresentatives of the Society in Pennsyl-|scientious persuasion or practice.” And to 
ania, and sent to Harrisburg by a deputation.|cuard this inestimable right from future vio- 
lation by any who might come into power 
‘ittee of the Senate, with other members of|after him, and who might not be influenced 
iat body, and also with members of the|by the same enlightened and christian spirit 
ouse, pointing out the injustice it would in-|that dictated his principles and swayed his 
.ct on Friends, and endeavoring to influence|actions, he added, in the concluding article, 
ic Legislature to introduce a clause exempt- 
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this latter half of the nineteenth century of 
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Many freely admitted that Friends, especi-|this charter, rélating to liberty of conscience, 
ally in Pennsylvania, ought to be free from|and every part and clause therein, according 


to the true intent and meaning thereof, shall be 
kept and remain without any alteration, in- 
violable forever.” 

The Convention of 1790, which formed the 
first constitution of this State, reaffirmed in 
the Declaration of Rights, the great truths 
and rights declared and granted by Penn, and 


enforce the payment of the tax imposed until|they were retained at the revision in 1837. 


Thus in the existing constitution of this State, 
it is declared, “All men have a natural and 
indefeasible right to worship Almighty God, 
according to the dictates of their own con- 
sciences ;” also, “ No human authority can, in 
any case whatever, control or interfere with the 
rights of conscience.” It is likewise declared 
“That every thing in this article—i. e., the 
Declaration of Rights—is excepted out of the 
general powers of government, and shall forever 
remain inviolate.” 

Now there is no more acceptable “ worship 
of Almighty God” than conscientiously obey- 
ing his will as revealed by his Spirit in the 
heart, or declared in the Holy Scriptures; and 
as every Friend believes he is restrained by 
this will thus made known in him, it is as 
much a violation of those rights of conscience 
declared by the constitution to be inalienable 
and beyond the power of government to in- 
terfere with, to compel him to bear arms, or 
contribute to others bearing arms, or to make 
him suffer in person or property for declining 
to do so, as it would be to fine or imprison 
him for not being immersed like the Baptists, 
or for not attending at the assemblies of the 
Presbyterians or other professors. One inter- 
feres with his rights of conscience as much as 
the other, and either, sets at naught the solemn 
declaration and promise made by the Com- 
monwealth that the power of its Legislature 
shall never extend to the infringement of these 
sacred rights. 

That part of the Sixth Article of the Con- 
stitution which says, “Those who conscien- 
tiously scruple to bear arms, shall not be com- 
pelled to do so, but shall pay an equivalent 
for personal service,” is not only a palpable 
contradiction of both the spirit and the words 
of the Declaration of Rights, but it is making 
a difference against those who “ conscientious- 
ly scruple to bear arms,” in carrying out the 
forepart of the article, which says, “The free- 
men of this commonwealth shall be armed, 
organized and disciplined for its defence, when, 
and in such manner as may be directed by 
law.” Now the word “ freemen” embraces all 
male citizens of the commonwealth; but the 
legislature has made several and great excep- 
tions in the application of this provision of 
the constitution. Thus all over forty-five 
years of age, all colored freemen, all ministers 
of the gospel, judges, and many others, com- 
ing within the term freemen, are exempted 
from this service, and are not obliged to pay 
an equivalent for that exemption ; while those 
whom it is well known from a sense of duty 
to their Almighty Father, cannot bear arms, 
are to be fined for their conscientious scruples: 
for obeying God rather than man. Why are 
they not equally entitled to be among the 
exempt? 

It makes. no difference how small the pe- 


“And because the happiness of mankind de-| pecuniary penalty imposed. Those who de- 
ig them from its operation, on account of|pends so much on the enjoying of liberty of|cline all connection with military affairs on 
fieir well-known religious testimony against|their consciences, as aforesaid, I do hereby|religious grounds, are as much restrained by 
| jar, engaging in any military service, or pay-|solemnly: declare, promise, and grant, for me,| principle from paying one dollar as one thous- 
\g fines in lieu thereof. my heirs and assigns, that the first article of|and dollars, and however the increased in- 
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telligence and better appreciation of the re- 
quirements of christianity may have dispelled 
the bigotry and softened the intolerance of 
the seventeenth century, still this imposition 
by law of penalties, whether by fine or im- 
prisonment, for adherence to conscientious 
conviction, is a fruit of the same spirit, which, 
in the reign of the profligate Charles II, 
crowded the filthy jails and dungeons of Great 
Britain with over four thousand Friends, be- 
cause they could not conscientiously take an 
oath, or attend at what was called the 
“church,” nor give up maintaining their own 
meetings for Divine worship. 

We trust that our members who are called 
on to pay this tax, will remember the impor- 
tance of meekly supporting the cause of the 
Prince of Peace, and cheerfully take the dis- 
traint of their goods rather than violate their 
peaceable principles by paying the tax. Pa- 
tient submission to wrong thus inflicted, will 
not be without its effect, and we cannot but 
believe that Pennsylvania will yet imitate the 
enlightened, christian example of other States, 
which have liberated Friends from being forced 
to pay for the enjoyment of the rights of con- 
science. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrian.—On the 3d inst., a dispatch was received in 
London from Athens, conveying the unexpected intelli- 
gence that the Greek ministry have refused to agree to 
the signing of the protocol of the Paris Conference, and 
have tendered their resignations to the king. The 
Powers participating in the late Conference have accord- 
ed eight days more to Greece, in which to give its adhe- 
sion to the terms of pacification, and the king is doing 
his best to form a cabinet that will sign the stipulations. 
The measure is evidently very distasteful to the Greek 
people, who will however probably acquiesce from the 
necessity of the case. 

It is believed that Prince Serrano and Rivero will con- 
stitute the proposed Spanish Directory. All opposed to 
the monarchy base their hopes upon the permanence of 
the Directory when once established. Five thousand 
more soldiers have been sent to Cuba. Five of the 
prisoners implicated in the assassination of the Governor 
of Burgos have confessed their guilt, and orders have 
been issued for their execution. Queen I[sabella has 
issued another manifesto, denouncing the revolution in 
Spain, and asserting her right to the throne. The Pope 
has forbidden prelates elected to the Constitutional 
Cortes from taking their seats in that body. The reac- 
tionists are very active, and there are indications that 
they are laboring to produce an insurrection which may 
break out at any mement. Many political arrests have 
been lately made, of persons charged with being con- 
cerned in the Carlist movement. The draft of a new 
constitution to be presented to the Cortes, abolishes 
slavery every where in the Spanish dominions. 

The British government hus resolved on the abolition 
of University tests. The full text of the Clarendon- 
Johnson treaty has been received by mail. The London 
Times denounces the treaty, and says it is incomprehen- 
sible and without order, and that if the United States 
Senate hesitates to ratify it, England will not chafe. 
The Zimes insists that the whole treaty should be revised 
and re-cast; as it now stands practically every claim 
may go to the foreign umpire for final decision. 

W. E. Forster, President of the Board of Health, re- 
tains his seat in Parliament as the member for Bradford, 
the petition against his election having failed. It is 
expected that the Ministry in their forthcoming budget, 
will reduce the army and navy estimates £1,000,000 
each. The Grand Jury have found true bills of indict- 
ment against the directors of the Bank of Overend, 
Gurney & Co., for conspiracy to defraud the share- 
holders of the company. 

.A very heavy gale, accompanied by torrents of rain, 
prevailed throughout Great Britain on the first inst. 
Many marine disasters are reported. 

A revolt broke out recently among the natives of 
Algeria, but was soon subdued by the French. The 
early payment of an instalment of the Mexican debt is 
promised by the French government. Marquis Moustier, 
late Minister of Foreign Affairs, died in Paris on the 5th 
inst. 


The Papal Nuncio who left Madrid on his way to 
Rome, has been induced to return in consequence of ex- 
planations having been made. The Governor of the 
city met him on his return, and conducted him to his 
official residence. It is expected that the Cortes will 
make a great reduction in the endowments of the clergy 
and in the expenditures of the army. The erection of a 
Jewish synagogue has been licensed by the authorities 
of Madrid. Espartero has declined a seat in the Cortes, 
to which he was recently elected. 

The Cuban insurgents have burned eighteen large 
plantations in the Hastern Department of the island. 
The cholera, of a very violent type, is prevalent in the 
insurrectionary districts, and the rebels, Spanish troops 
and citizens, are alike falling victims. Influential and 
wealthy Cuban families, who are in sympatby with the 
revolutionists, are emigrating to New York and New 
Orleans. The peace commission sent by the Governor 
General to the insurgents, returned unsuccessful. The 
insurgents demanded that sufficient guarantees should 
be given them that General Dulce and the Spanish gov- 
ernment would comply with the promises made. At the 
date of the latest advices, the rebels had assumed a 
more belligerent aspect, and had appeared in force on 
the railway route to Cienfuegos, in the department of 
Cantro, and also threatened Vuelta Abajo. 

The latest news from the seat of war in Paraguay was 
that the Allies had offered a truce to President Lopez, 
for the purpose of opening negotiations for peace. 

Affairs in Mexico continue unsatisfactory. It is stated 
that General Quiroga and other Mexican generals, have 
pronounced in favor of Santa Anna, 

London on the 8th.—Consols, 93}. U.S. 5-20’s, 768. 

Liverpool.—Middling uplands cotton, 123d.; Orleans, 
12$d. Sales of the day 12,000 bales. Breadstuffs and 
provisions unchanged. 

Unitep Starus.—TZhe Public Debt..—On the 1st inst. 
the total debt was $2,662,379,707. The amount of coin 
in the Treasury was $88,732,716, and the currency in 
the Treasury $17,441,332. The amount of debt, less 
cash in the Treasury, was increased $15,498,457 during 
the First month. In the same period, $1,920,000 of 
bonds were issued to the Pacific Railroad. The coinon 
hand actually belonging to the government, is only 
about $56,000,000. 

Congress.—The Senate has had under discussion the 
proposed constitutional amendment respecting suffrage, 
the bill to repeal the Teflure of Office act, &. The 
Senate bas agreed to hold evening sessions, to consider 
the constitutional amendment. The House has been 
occupied with the army appropriation bill, the internal 
revenue bill, and other subjects. A bill has been re- 
ported by the Senate Committee on Commerce, autho- 
rizing a bridge across the Delaware at Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 214. The mean 
temperature of the First month, according to the record 
at the Penna. Hospital, was 37 deg., the highest during 
the month was 60°, and the lowest 19°. The amount 
of rain during the month was 4.28 inches. The average 
of the mean temperature of the First month for the past 
eighty years is stated to have been 31.23 degrees. The 
highest mean temperature during that entire period was 
in 1790, 44 deg. and the lowest was in 1857, 22.37 deg. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 461. In the same 
period there were 204 marriages and 335 births. Out 
of 2668 policemen in service in New York, only 33 died 
last year. 

Miscellaneous.—A joint resolution providing for the 
submission to the people, at the next general election, 
of aconstitutional State amendment declaring that here- 
after no person shall be denied the right to vote on ac- 
count of sex, bas been tabled in the Missouri House of 
Representatives, by a vote of 59 to 43. 

The Texas State Convention has engrossed an ordi- 
nance submitting the new constitution to the people. 
The ordinance provides for the election of members of 
Congress and State officers, in the Seventh month next. 

Ex-Governor Wise, of Virginia, in a recent letter, 
speaks of the late war as something to be thankful for, 
notwithstanding its disaster and deaths, because it was 
indispensable, as he thinks, to free the southern people 
forever from the weakness if not wickedness, of African 
slavery. 

By arrivals from the Red river settlement, it is learned 
that the winter has been very mild in that country. A 
large amount of provisions had arrived, and no suffering 
is anticipated. 

The House of Lords, in Great Britain, it is stated, is 
now the only hereditary legislative chamber in Europe. 

Without counting the Rothschilds, there are in Paris 
about one hundred and fifty Israelites, whose combined 
fortunes amount to about $200,000,000. 

An English paper estimates that between 2100 and 
2200 persons, including nineteen clergymen, seven or 
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eight university graduates and two peers have aba 
doned the Church of England for the Church of Rot 
during the past year. 

The aggregate sales of Claflin & Co., dry goods mg 
chants, of New York, during 1868, were $43,000,00 
The sales of A. T. Stewart, including only the whol 
sale department, were $30,000,000. 

A confidential agent of San Domingo was in We 
ington on the 8th, for the purpose of furthering the pr 
ject for the annexation of that country to the Unit 
States. He has supplied the members of Congress w 
pamphlets designed to show the advantages of the 
quisition. ’ 

The Russian journals state that at Irkutsh, in Siber 
of the persons who died last year, not less than twel 
were 100 years old and upward. Of that number 
were over 110, two had reached their 126th year, 
one died at the age of 131. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotatio 
on the 8th instant. Mew York.—American gold, 136 
Silver, 1303. U.S. sixes, 1881, 1123; ditto, 5-2 
new, 109; ditto, 10-40, 5 per cents, 1083. Superfil 
State flour, $6.10 a $6.45; extra State, $6.75 a $7.2 
shipping Ohio, $7 a $7.20; St. Louis flour, $7.85 a $1 
southern flour, $6.75 a $13.60. Mixed spring whee 
$1.65; No. 2 Chicago wheat, $1.60 a $1.63; amb 
Michigan, $1.95; white California, $2.10. West Cana 
barley, $2.15. Western oats, 753 a 76 cts. Rye, $l. 
a $1.50. Western mixed corn, 87 a 90 cts.; old do., § 
a $1.02. Southern yellow corn, 90 a 92; white, 90 c} 
Middling uplands cotton, 30} cts.; Mobile, 30} cts 
Orleans, 303 cts.; Texas, 31 cts. Philadelphia.—Oul 
sugar, 118212} cts. Cotton, 30} a 31} cts. for uplanm 
and New Orleans. Superfine flour, $5 a $5.25; extra 
$5.75 a $6.25; Iowa, Wisconsin and Minnesota, $7 
$7.75; Penna. and Ohio, extra, $8.50 a $10; fan 
brands, $10.50 a $12.50. Bed wheat, $1.70 a $1.8! 
prime white, $2.20. Rye, $1.55. New yellow corn, | 
a 88 cts. Western oats, 73 a 75 cts. Clover-seed, § 
a $9.50. Timothy, $3.75 a $4. Beef cattle were 
demand and prices higher. About 2000 sold at ti 
Avenue Droye-yard, at 10 a 103 cts. for extra; 8a 9 ct 
for fair and good, and 6 a 7 ets. per lb. gross for cor 
mon. Sheep were also in fair demand, and 4000 so 
at 6 a 8 cts. per lb. gross. About 2500 hogs sold 
$17 a $17.50 per 100 lbs. net. Baltimore.—Penna. rm 
wheat, $1.75 a $1.85. White corn,, 88 a 90 cts. Ye 
low, 87a 89 cts. Rye, $1.50 a $1.55. Prrme oats, ' 
cts. Chicago.—No. 1 wheat, $1.22} a $1.24; No. 
$1.16. No.1 corn, 66 cts.; new, 57} cts. Oats, 536) 
St. Louis.—Prime fall wheat, $1.65 a $1.85. No. 
spring wheat, $1.40; No. 2, $1.33 a $1.35. Corn, 72 
73 cts. Oats, 64 a 66 cts. | 
é 
WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Summer Session of the School will commence 
the 3d of Fifih month. Parents and others intendii 
to send children as pupils, will please make an eat 
application to Cuas. J. ALLeN, Superintendent, aa 
Street Road P. O., Chester county, Pa.,) or to Epwai 
Suarpness, No. 304 Arch street, Philada. ‘4 

It is requested that all applications for admission 
made before the lst of Third month, in accordance 
the regulations on this subject. Soon after that 
applicants from other Yearly Meetings will be ad 
so far as there may be room for them. ’ 


JUST OUT. pe 

A new and carefully revised edition of “ Rules — 

Spelling and“ Lists of Exercises for Dictation, 
Spelling and Defining,” and for sale at 304 Arch 

J. A. Bancroft & Co.’s, Arch above Fifth ite 
Hunt’s Sons, 44 North Fourth street, and at 109} 

Tenth street. 


Price, $1 per dozen. 


NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELP 


Physician and Superintendent—Josuua H. Worts 
ton, M. D. . 

Application for the Admission of Patients may 
made to the Superintendent, to Cuartus Exuis, © 
of the Board of Managers, No. 1000 Market St 
Philadelphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 


Diep, on the 5th of Twelfth month, 1868, 
Haines, in the 54th year of his age, a member of 
delphia Monthly Meeting. 
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WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut street. 
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